l6                             CRISIS   IN   CHINA                                n
Early in November, a great strike broke out among
the workers in the cotton-mills in Shanghai. At tirst
a general strike, it became concentrated after the tirst
week in the Japanese-owned mills, and had frankly
a political motive. The strike spread like wildfire
to Tientsin, Tsingtao, and Tsinan. It was the tirst
serious stirring of the labour movement in years.
In October I had travelled perilously down the
newly completed Hankow Canton railroad (which
was rushed through to enable Chiang to send troops
to quell the Liangkwang rising); and I was in Canton
for the birthday celebrations. The South-western
affair was settled with silver bullets. When 1 arrived
Chen Chi-tang, military despot of Kwungtung, had
already departed on a pleasure cruise to Kurope or,
as the Chinese more gracefully express it, **to sttuly
abroad.n He was one of the most notorious grafters
in China, who had smuggled his own contraband up
the Pearl River in (Jovernment gunboats and kept
himself in power by the methods of a Chicago
gangster aided by an extremely efficient (lestupo.
Pai Chung~hsi, ruler of K\v;mgsi, and the real
moving spirit of the revolt, was of different mettle.
Formerly Chiang Kai-shek's Chief of Staff on the
Northern Expedition of the Revolutionary Army, he
is widely regarded as (after the Generalissimo) one
of the ablest military and political leaders in China.
After the collapse of Chen Chi-tang he withdrew
into the fastnesses of his own province, which he has
governed with striking success in the hist few years,
When the South-western movement was settled Pai
accepted new posts in Nanking; but he has as yet
shown no inclination to leave his own preserves for